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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Model Animal Shelter 


On June 12 and 13 a general invitation was sent 
out by the Animal Rescue League board of direc- 
tors to visit the newly reconstructed headquarters 
of the League, at the corner of Carver and Stuart 
Streets. 

For twenty years the League has been carrying 
on its rapidly expanding work at this location in 
old and very inadequate buildings, because the 
demands made by the public in the rescue and 
care of animals have involved such heavy ex- 
penditures that no funds were available for 
rebuilding, but the extension of Stuart Street, 
which involved the destruction of four of the 
buildings used by the League, and the taking of 
a considerable area of land, forced the directors 
to plan for a completely new and reconstructed 
plant, and the result is now open to public in- 
spection. In planning and working out the 
details of these new headquarters the president 
of the League has had the assistance of a special 
building committee, consisting of Mr. Hunting- 
ton Smith, Mr. Gerald G. E. Street, Mr. Freder- 
ick J. Bradlee, Mr. Edward B. Richardson, and 
Mr. James C. Hopkins of the firm of Kilham, 
Hopkins & Greeley, the architects, who drew the 
final plans and specifications. The general 
contract work has been done by E. A. Abbott 
Company. The general construction is of brick 
and hollow tile and concrete with slate roofs. 

The entrance to the reconstructed headquar- 
ters remains at 51 Carver Street, but is now at 
street level. Up a broad and winding iron stair- 
case on the second floor are the main executive 
offices, including the office of the president, the 
assistant manager and the bookeeper, with a 
spacious and well lighted room for the stenogra- 
phers in the rear. On the third floor is a suite of 
rooms for the resident superintendent, and a 
rest room for women employees. On the third 
floor, reached by a special stairway, is a long, 
well lighted room which will be reserved as a 
filing room and also for the use of the League 
Sewing Circle, which every year gives valuable 


assistance in preparing articles for the Annual 
Fair. 

The public, entering at 51 Carver Street, will 
be received at an information desk near the 
front door and then pass down a long corridor to 
the rear, where animals will be taken and given 
out. On each side of the corridor are separate 
kennels with spacious and well ventilated quar- 
ters for dogs. These kennels are so built that 
they can be washed out with a hose from top to 
bottom and kept in a thoroughly sanitary con- 
dition, and skylights and windows give abun- 
dance of sunlight and fresh air. Connected with 


the kennels are large exercising yards for the 


dogs, and on one side of the corridor, overlooked 
by the executive offices, is an attractive enclosed 
garden, already provided with a central square 
of green turf, and which later on will be adorned 
with climbing vines and hanging boxes of plants. 
The office and operating room for the veterinary 
staff are conveniently arranged, and at the left 
of the corridor a passageway leads to a separate 
building especially devoted to the care of cats 
awaiting owners or kept to go into homes. In 
the rear, at the end of the corridor, looking out on 
Stuart Street, is a rest room for the men, and 
adjoining this a kitchen for cooking the food for 
the animals and specially designed baths for 
washing dogs. 

On the other side of the corridor, in the rear, 
is installed an up-to-date electric plant, designed 
by Mr. Huntington Smith, for the humane 
destruction of old, diseased, and undesired ani- — 
mals. This electric method, which has been 
placed at the service of humane shelters without 
profit by the inventor, has been in use at the 
Animal Rescue League for twelve years and is 
now used by nearly all the humane societies do- 
ing practical shelter work in this country. It 
is also rapidly being adopted in Canada and 
abroad. It has been installed in Rome at the 
Municipal Pound under the supervision of the 
Rome Society for the Protection of Animals and 
arrangements have recently been made for an 
installation at Melbourne, Australia. The 
electilethal apparatus as designed by Mr. Smith 
was the result of three years of careful study and 
is practically a reduction to commercial use of the 
discovery of ‘‘electric sleep.” The managers of 
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the League are always ready to permit any 
properly accredited person to witness a demon- 
stration of this method. It has been endorsed 
by the very highest biological, medical, and 
veterinary authority in this country. An 
electric stall for the humane disposal of old 
horses has been built at Pine Ridge and has been 
in successful use for over ten years. 

On the Broadway side of the League property 
is a garage where the five motor trucks now in 
use by the League will be cared for and where 
animals as collected will be unloaded. An up- 
to-date refrigerating plant is part of the equip- 
ment. Provision is made for supplying hot and 
cold water to every part of the kennel depart- 
ment. The heating will be by oil from a cen- 
tral plant installed on the Broadway side. 

It was on February 9, 1899, that the Animal 
Rescue League was organized in the Chapel of 
the Park Street Church in response to an appeal 
made in the public press by Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, who had for several years been more and 
more impressed with the need of some shelter 
where stray, diseased, unwanted and uncared- 
for animals could be received and humanely 
cared for. It seems now almost impossible to 
believe that at this date there was not in all New 
England any place to which any one could take 
a stray dog or a cat or any other small animal 
for humane disposal. The Animal Rescue 
League was organized with fifty members. For 
the first year the League occupied by rental a 
small house with a cellar and yard at 68 Carver 
Street and that first year received and cared for 
about 500 animals. By 1904 the work had in- 
creased so considerably that the present property 
at 51 Carver Street was purchased on mortgage, 
and since then the increase in every department 
has been such as to tax the managers. of the 
organization to the utmost endeavor. As an 
indication of its growth, the League at the 
beginning of the present year had between four 
and five thousand members and annual donors. 
It received and cared for, last year, 56,500 ani- 
mals, including 49,218 cats, 5,972 dogs, 753 
horses, mostly old and unfit for work, and 486 
birds. 

The League now has a Country Annex, a 
Home of Rest for Horses, a Cemetery for Small 


Animals, and a newly installed, up-to-date 
Crematory at Pine Ridge in Dedham. It also 
maintains the Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals 
in Medfield and has six other Branch Receiving 
Stations, including the newly built Sheldon 
Branch at 4 Neptune Street, West Lynn, largely 
built through the generosity of the late Mrs. 
Frank M. Sheldon. A motor car service has 
recently been installed at this Branch and it is 
the hope of the managers of the League that 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to enable 
them to care for the requirements of the adjoin- 
ing cities of Revere and Winthrop. There now 
seems to be a growing sentiment among all the 
cities and towns in the Metropolitan District to 
look more and more to the Animal Rescue 
League for the work of collecting and disposing 
of stray and unwanted animals, particularly of 
stray and unlicensed dogs. The city of Cam- 
bridge has recently made an arrangement with 
the League for doing this work and a similar 
arrangement has recently been made with the 
city of Revere. Unfortunately, the municipal 
appropriation made for this purpose is hardly 
enough to cover the League’s expenses, but the 
managers feel that as long as they can possibly 
take any additional work of this sort, they 
should do it for humane reasons. 

Maintaining as it does, five motor trucks, a 
large force of agents and kennel men, and with a 
total of twenty-nine on the payroll, together with 
the care of so many animals, the expenses of the 
League are necessarily heavy. Last year the 
treasurer’s report shows expenses of $64,820.32, 
which involved a deficit for the year and a draft 
on the general fund of $18,633.27. This was 
aside from an expenditure of approximately 
$45,000 on the reconstruction account. The 
total expenses of the new plant will be in the 
neighborhood of $60,000 and so far the receipts 
have been only $19,402.74. It is an unfortunate 
fact that from the financial point of view this 
society did not fare very well by the Stuart 
Street extension, not only being forced to go to 
heavy expenses for improvement, but the city, 
while awarding damages of $15,187, has assessed 
betterments of $28,154, leaving a balance to be 
paid of $12,967. Altogether, then, the society 
needs, in order to cover these various deficits, a 
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further sum of $50,000. There have been so 
many drives and special appeals by different 
organizations during the last winter that the 
managers of the society have thought best to 
depend upon a general appeal to the public and 
the people who are especially interested. A de- 
termined effort is now to be made to cover, if 
possible, the present deficit in the building fund 
and a special appeal is now being made for this 
purpose. 

The locality now occupied by the League has 
many features of social and historical interest. 
The building at 47 Carver Street, which was 
torn down on account of the Stuart Street ex- 
tension, was formerly occupied by the Marshall 
family. At 49 Carver Street, now included 
in the reconstructed administrative offices, the 
late General Blackmar lived as a boy. The old 
building used as kennels by the League was 
eighty years ago used as a public school. In the 
building, 5 Newbern Place, lived for some years 
a well-known Presbyterian minister, the Rever- 
end Mr. Blakie, whose son, William Blakie, wrote 
a book, very popular in its day, on ‘‘ How To Be 
Strong.’”’ Nearby, on Carver Street, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his family lived for a time and 
there his son, Julian, was born, June 22, 1846. 
On the opposite side of the street is the traditional 
birthplace of Edgar Allan Poe. The buildings 
on Carver Street, now reconstructed and still 
maintained in their essential features, are at 
least one hundred twenty-five years old and have 
many features of construction and interior 
finish that are of great interest to architects. 

—H. 5. 


The Salem League 


The annual meeting of the Salem Animal Res- 
cue League was held June 14. Miss Anna 
Fessenden, the founder of this League, is presi- 
dent. Her report of the year’s work is very 
interesting. 

During the year ending May 31, 1,101 cats and 
kittens, 193 dogs and some smaller animals were 
put to death; homes were found for some dogs 
and cats, and eighteen lost dogs were restored to 
their owners. This report represents a world of 
suffering and of relief from suffering. Diseased 
dogs and cats are not only a burden to them- 


selves, but a menace to other animals with whom 
they come in contact. Nineteen drinking pans 
have been put out about the city and are being 
cared for by the League. In July the League 
had a tag day, and in May a rummage sale was 
held which netted them somewhat over two 
hundred dollars. The League has a membership 
of 395. It is doing an excellent work and ought 
to be well supported. 


The Cheshire County Humane Society, which 
has its headquarters in Keene, N. H., has brought 
out a very handsome report for 1922. This 
society looks after human beings and animals. 
Twelve arrests were made for cruelty to animals 
and one for neglect of children during the year. 
Twenty-one horses and twenty-five smaller 
animals were put to death. Mrs. Jennie B. 
Powers, the agent of the society, is remarkably 
efficient in looking up miserable and suffering 
horses and cattle, and orders many wretched 
horses she discovers put to death. The report 
has pictures of some of these horses, also of cattle 
and calves, in terrible condition, that she has 
found in fields or in local stock yards. No one 
knows or realizes the suffering of cattle excepting 
those who look into the matter. If people 
realized these conditions I believe the whole 
world would become vegetarians. 


What is it moves our hearts, and sickens us so 
much at cruelty shown to poor brutes? I sup- 
pose this, first, that they have done us no harm; 
next, that they have no power whatever of resist- 
ance; it is the cowardice and tyranny of which 
they are the victims which make their sufferings 
so especially touching. There is some- 
thing so very dreadful, so satanic in tormenting 
those who never have harmed us, and who can- 
not defend themselves, who are utterly in our 
power, who have neither weapons of offence or 
defence.—Cardinal Newman: Parochial and 
Plain Sermons. 


Notice has come to us that The American 
Humane Association will hold its next annual 
meeting in the City of New York in the fall of 
this year. This will certainly be a very delight- 
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ful place for the convention, as everybody likes 
to visit New York, there is so much to be seen 
there. The details concerning this International 
Convention will be furnished by Dr. W. O. 
Stillman, President, The American Humane 
Association. at a later date. 


A dispatch from London to the Boston Tran- 
script says that Mr. G. W. Clark, who describes 
himself as a member of a well-known hunting 
family long associated with the Placemore Vale 
pack of foxhounds, has written a booklet with the 
title, ‘‘Reynard—The Case Against the Fox,” 
in which he says that fox-hunting is a brutal pas- 
time of the rich and idle, and is one of the great- 
est stumbling blocks to agricultural prosperity. 

He estimates the loss inflicted on the country 
through the two hundred hunts conducted in the 
British Isles at £40,000,000 annually, which ex- 
ceeds the interest Great Britain must pay on her 
debt to America, and he argues that the benefits 
conferred upon the horsebreeding industry by the 
sport are insignificant. 


Congressman Hawes Tells How to Treat a Pup 


We ought to have a government bulletin on 
dogs, thinks Congressman Harry B. Hawes of 
Missouri, that would discuss the useful breeds 
and tell how to feed them, how to treat their 
diseases, how to breed them, and the like. Since 
there are so many dog inhabitants and so many 
dog owners, he urges that such a bulletin would 
rival the best sellers in popularity, besides being 
of great practical utility. But until such a 
bulletin is published, he does his bit for the canine 
population by giving the following advice: 

Buy a pup over three months old and keep 
your dog’s pedigree. It will cost only $1 to 
register. It adds to both your enjoyment and 
the value of the dog. 

Feed a pup frequently and an old dog but 
twice a day. Feed from a pan, never on the 
ground or floor. Scraps from the table, when 
fresh, are the best food, and cost nothing. Feed 
the dog yourself; you will control him better. 
Feed morning and evening; the big meal at 
night. Do not feed chicken bones; they are 


covered with a hard substance which frequently 
cuts through the intestines. 

No other animal shares as fully the life of 
affairs of men as does the dog. He resents in- 
justice and has the same respect for fair treat- 
ment and decision as does the human being. 

The kennel should be dry, clean, and fre- 
quently whitewashed. 

Use a leather collar, not one made of metal. 
Don’t chain unless necessary. The master is 
responsible for a vicious dog. If it is vicious, it is 
largely his fault. 

Properly introduced to the cat, there will be no 
“cat-and-dog time.” 

If he jumps upon you in caress, gently press 
your shoe upon a hind foot. Do this a number 
of times and he will stay on the ground. 

Put your own name and address on the collar— 
not the dog’s. 

Do not kick your dog or strike him on the 
head. Use a switch or, grasping him by the 
neck and back, give him a shaking. 

Do not “holler” at a dog unless he is at a 
distance. Talk to him in a moderate tone. He 
is guided more by intonation than words. You 
exhaust your emphasis in continuous “‘ hollering,” 
and he fails to understand. 

Do not let your dog chase horses or autos on 
the road. It is a very bad habit. 

Do not use more than three letters in your 
dog’s name—(or one syllable). 

Do not borrow a dog and do not lend one. 
You may spoil your friend’s dog or he yours. A 
dog must know his own master. 

Do not punish a dog long after his fault has 
been committed. Be sure he knows exactly 
for what the punishment is administered. 


We should add to this in capital letters—‘‘Do 
not neglect to give your dog plenty of fresh, 
clean water.”—A. H. 5. 


We again remind our friends of the Annual 
Fair, December 3 and 4 at the Copley Plaza. 
We are planning to have in connection with it 
as large a ‘‘Jumble Shop” as we can fill with 
salable articles useful or ornamental that our 
friends can give us from their homes. This is 
the time to begin to work for the Fair. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Because I Feed Him 


Beside me lived a family who called themselves 
my friends— 
The son, the wife, the husband—and the dog. 
Whene’er my home-life went amiss, these neigh- 
bors made amends; 
We grew as thick as raindrops in a fog. 


But now I gaze upon the hostile windows of their 
home; 
The son, the wife, the husband pass me by; 
For Fortune is a fickle jade and ever wont to 
roam— 
And favors given must be returned—or die. 


So ended friendship’s too rank growth with neigh- 
bors by my side; 
The lesson I will keep in memory’s log: 
But one of all that family with me is still allied— 
And that’s the poor old mongrel of a dog! 
—Ruth ‘Bassett. 


The St. Francis of Piccadilly 


To allay the sufferings of a cat or dog she 
might have heard about, she would travel for 
hours by omnibus and train. She has often been 
met marching up Piccadilly, a great bag of sand 
in her arms, sprinkling the slippery thoroughfares 
for the sake of the frantic, skidding horses. This 
is one of the vivid pictures of the late Frances 
Fairman, animal painter extraordinary, drawn 
for the London Times by her equally extraordi- 
nary friend, Queen Margaret of Sarawak, who 
continues: | 

‘Taller than most, nearly six feet in height, 
in her young days Fanny Fairman was a hand- 
some woman. Unconventional almost to a 
fault, she cared little about her personal appear- 
ance, and as time went on, the problem of suitable 
clothing mattered less and less to her. With 
short, cropped hair, a felt hat devoid of ornament, 
stuck anyhow over her head, a long overcoat (a 
friend of many years), and enormous boots she 


made herself, she stumped about London intent 
on animal rescue when she was not at home busy 
on some dog portrait. 

“Although she earned good sums by her pic- 
tures, she never became rich. She subscribed 
to every society whose object was to mitigate 
animal suffering. 

“During the war she rushed out to her little 
home in Chelsea, whenever air raids were taking 
place, in order to rescue any dog or cat wounded 
or maimed by the shrapnel falling about the 
streets. She was impervious to fear, for she 
cared nothing for material things. Her soul and 
spirit could come to no harm; the word danger 
had no place in her vocabulary.” 

Six thousand miles away, an editorial writer 
in the Vancouver World comments on Miss 
Fairman’s unusual character: 

“Born to luxury and an income of about $60,- 
000 a year, she lost most of her wealth through 
generosity and carelessness in money matters. 
But her talent as a painter of animals won her 
fame and a living, her customers including Queen 
Victoria, King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 

“Dumb animals in London City have lost a 
devoted friend in the death of Miss Frances 
Fairman. She had wealth and _ exceptional 
talent as an artist, but all the passion of her life— 
she lived to be 90 years of age—went to lighten 
the lot of helpless animals.’’—Literary Dzgest, 
April 14, 19238. 


Midget 


The clock in the steeple struck twelve, and 
the moon, appearing from behind a cloud, looked 
down on a large brick house in Station Road, 
London. A tiny beam forced its way through a 
crack in the shutter of an upper story window and 
threw its flickering light across a small white bed. 
Two little sisters, each with an arm round the 
other, lay peacefully sleeping, their fair, curly 
hair shining like pure gold as the rays of the 
moonbeam softly touched it. 

At the foot of the bed, curled into a fluffy ball 
and gently purring as she slept, was a little 
black cat. She well deserved her name of 
Midget for, although a full grown cat, she was 
no larger than an ordinary kitten. 
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For several minutes longer, the three little 
companions slumbered on; then suddenly raising 
her head and sniffing the air, Midget uttered a 
low whine. She slipped from the bed, softly 
crossed the floor, and passed out into the hall. 
The next moment she stood outside the room of 
the children’s parents. Now anxiously mewing, 
she pawed and scratched at the closed door and 
tried in vain to force it open with her nose. 

The mother, finally aroused, woke her husband. 
“Hugene,”’ she called, ‘‘Midget must have a 
mouse. You’d better get up and let her out.” 

Still half asleep, Mr. S. tumbled out of bed, 
and dazedly throwing on his bathrobe, he opened 
the door. Instantly, all his senses returned. 
With two strides he was in the children’s room, 
hastily catching them up in his strong arms. 

The air was heavy with smoke, and the black- 
ened edges of the mantle and slowly smouldering 
wall paper showed the location of the mischief. 
A lamp that had been burning on the mantle 
earlier in the evening had been placed too near 
the wall and had slowly heated a photograph 
that hung beside it until the paper began to 
smoke. Very little damage was done as yet, 
however, and Mr. 8. managed to cool the over- 
heated wall with little difficulty; but who can 
tell what might have happened if little Midget 
had not given the alarm when she did? 

When morning came, and the dancing moon- 
beams had given way before the brighter rays of 
the sun, the two little girls ran to find their 
tiny playmate. Sitting on the floor Eugenie 
took the little cat into her lap and gently stroked 
the soft fur, while holding a saucer of cream. As 
Midget rapidly lapped it up and purred her 
thanks for the rich luxury, she felt well repaid for 
any loss of sleep the night before. 

—Frances A. Jenner. 


About the middle of August Miss Phillips 
will be able to supply aprons ready to be made 
to any one who will notify her at the League. 


Please notify us of your summer address if 
you wish to have the paper sent to you. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


THE BuNGALOW, PINE Rivas, June 6. 

About a week ago, May 28, we came from our 
winter home in Jamaica Plain back to the Bunga- 
low. Two years ago next October we found it 
necessary to have a winter residence nearer the 
city, as the snows blocked the road to the Bun- 
galow and made a daily journey to our office on 
Carver Street sometimes impossible. 

We visited the home at Pine Ridge frequently 
after the roads became passable, so were ac- 
quainted with the horses, donkeys, ponies, 
sheep and dogs that constituted the Pine Ridge 
family. 

We congratulated ourselves on the restful 
quiet of the country, but today for the last hour 
this quiet has been broken,—we are having the 
sheep sheared! 

There is a verse in the Bible that I have long 
been familiar with: 

‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb so He 
opened not his mouth.” 

It would seem from this passage that some 
sheep are quiet under the process of shearing, but 
it is not so with ‘‘ Mother” and “ Arabella’? who 
are baa-baa-ing at the top of their voices, and 
their respective children, ‘‘ Bessie’’ and “ Nanna”’ 
(born March 8 and May 5), are adding their 
little voices to the chorus. I would not have 
believed that two sheep and two little lambs 
could make such a commotion. 

I hurried down from the Bungalow to the barn, 
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Teddy, the Irish Terrier, a stray sent here by the 
Dedham police,—scampering after me. One of 
the sheep was being held by Fred while Mr. 
Gleghorn, who understands sheep, was carefully 
clipping the thick wool that almost covered her 
eyes. A large pile of dirty wool on the barn 
floor, and a shorn sheep racing out of the barn 
with a little lamb at her heels showed that the 
other sheep was sheared and half the job was 
done. 

The May lamb, Nanna, was running around 
the sheep, who was being shorn, and all four were 
protesting against the interruption to their care- 
free lives that are spent in nibbling the fresh 
green grass. 

It was the middle of winter when I was told of 
these sheep, January 23, and everybody will 
remember what the weather was then. No 
doubt many sheep were unsheltered and many 
suffering, but when a special case of need is 
brought to our own door we feel it a duty to 
attend to it. 

We sent an ambulance to the farm about six 
miles from Pine Ridge and in a short time the 
sheep were comfortably settled in a large box 
stall. 

So many tragic stories are told of dogs and 
sheep that we felt anxious at first about our 
three dogs behavior toward the new guests, but 
there have been no signs of any trouble yet, on 
the contrary since the little ones came there has 
been some amusement. 

We have made a special paddock for the sheep, 
which is enclosed by an open wire fencing. 
When our big Barry went too near the paddock 
one day the smallest lamb, then not much 
larger than a cat, chased the St. Bernard and he 
ran off quickly. Max, the English Setter, and 
the March lamb, Bessie, have struck up a friend- 
ship and sometimes frolic together. Teddy, the 
Irish Terrier, of whom I was most afraid, ignores 
the sheep. 

The two mothers are now tethered out in 
different spots where there is shade and sun- 
shine, and the lambs have their freedom, which 
causes some trouble as the lambs sometimes 
stray too far from their mothers and the sheep 
are worried. 


June 17: I have just been for a stroll in the 


woods. Istarted out by myself, but in a moment 
I found Teddy at my heels. It is hardly possible 
to walk about the woods or the garden-cemetery 
without one of the dogs appearing at your side, 
delighted to have some excuse for a walk with 
company. The moment a dog starts out to 
walk with a human friend he assumes the re- 
sponsible position of a protector. Unfortu- 
nately dogs are especially liable to that trait of 
character which causes so much trouble every- 
where in the world,—jealousy, and if Max has: 
taken it upon himself to be my guardian, and 
Barry or Teddy come and ask for attention 
there is trouble at once for Max has a very jeal- 
ous disposition. 

Horses show the same trait, particularly if 
sugar 1s being handed around. 

The early spring flowers are going or gone. 
We had a beautiful display of columbines, 
violets, and iris; now they are gone and syringas, 
wild roses, lilies and peonies are taking their 
place. They also are passing by and _ later 
summer flowers will follow. 

The barn is well filled with horses and donkeys. 
The Brockton donkey, that was brought to us in 
an ambulance and was so forlorn, has picked up 
wonderfully. The other donkeys made friends 
with him at once and he is so gentle and so 
happy it is a pleasure to look at him.—A. H.5. 


A RESCUED DONKEY 


NOW HE HOLDS UP HIS EARS 
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Irresponsible persons buy the caged canaries 
as they take a kitten for amusement, and no one 
knows how many of these little prisoners die for 
lack of good care. As the mosquito season ad- 
vances it may be well to warn those who keep 
canaries or other birds in cages that caged birds 
suffer greatly by mosquito bites, and sometimes 
die of them. If a netting is kept over the cage it 
shuts out some of the air, and it is only where a 
house is carefully screened and mosquitoes are 
kept out that a caged bird has any comfort. 

Fresh water is very important for a bird’s 
health. The drinking and bathing cups should 
be most carefully watched. Caged birds have 
died of thirst. 


Prayer for the Nest 


Sweet Lord, I for a brother make my prayer: 
The nest, defenseless, innocent and fair! 


From its small feathers ring delicious trills; 
On its wee cushion birdlings learn to fly; 

And song, thou sayest, is a thing divine— 
The wing is of the heavens blue and high! 


Soft be thy breeze that rocks it to and fro, 
And soft thy moon that silvers it by night; 
Strong be thy branch upholding it in air, 
Beauteous thy dew that lends it jewels bright! 


Oh, from its dainty, delicate wee shell, 
Woven of ravellings red, with care and pain, 


Turn thou aside the frost’s keen, glassy ice, 
The pebbles of the fiercely-pelting rain! 


Oh, turn aside the wind’s impetuous wing 
That might destroy it with a rough caress, 

And turn aside the glance that seeks for it— 
Eyes all on fire with evil eagerness! 


Thou who dost blame me when I martyrize 
Thy creatures delicate and dainty-fair,— 

The lilies with their fragile cups of snow, 
The tiny pinks whose purple warms the air,— 


Oh, guard its form with gentle tenderness! 
Touch it with love, set on its branch apart! 
It shivers in the wind, as ’twere a child; 
The bird’s-nest bears the semblance of a heart! 
Gabriela Mistral* of Chile. 


Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Tribute to the Dog 


“Loyalty and unselfishness are the crowning 
virtues, and where can these be found in purer 
form than in man’s best friend, the dog? He 
never falters in his devotion, never questions nor 
complains. Hunger, thirst and privation to him 
are nothing if he can share them with his master 
and comfort him in his distress. A dog asks 
no reward other than to be in the presence and 
confidence of his human companion. 

“The loyalty and unselfishness of a dog well 
may put most men to shame, for few are as 
loyal to their Heavenly Master as is the humble 
dog to his earthly one. 

“My faithful one, unlike many of my human 
friends, never betrayed nor believed ill of me. 
In all his life he never was mean nor dishonorable. 
Can this be said of many humans? 

“Tf all men would acquire the outstanding 
virtues of the dog, great happiness would soon be 
spread broadcast over this sordid world.” 

Governor Baxter. 


* Gabriela Mistral is the pen-name of Lucila Godoy 
Aleayaza, a few years ago an obscure country school 
teacher, now a poetess renowned throughout Spain and 
Spanish America, and as beloved as she is famous, When 
she travels, her journey is like a royal progress. She has 
lately visited Mexico, at the invitation of the government, 
to lecture on subjects relating to education and to South 
American literature. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


FREDERICKA AND HER PET HORSE 


The pleasure of welcoming our friends to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, at our Dedham 
Annex, on Visiting Day, June 5, and again on 
the following week, the Opening Days (June 
12 and 13) of our rebuilt headquarters, has been 
overbalanced by the death of a dearly loved 
young member of the League, which occurred 
June 15 at her home at 133 Beacon Street. 

Fredericka O. Houghton, a pupilin Miss May’s 
private school, although only a child of twelve, 
did more for suffering animals in her short, life 
than many adults have done who are interested 
in our work. She lived in ‘‘deeds not words.” 
Her illness was short, but in the midst of her 
suffering her last thoughts were for the fourfooted 
friends she loved, and she asked her father to come 
to the League and get four of our dime banks for 
her to fill in her conscious moments. 

Buttons, the little dog she took from the 
League and brought to our Fair last December 
to collect money for us, was with her almost in 
her last moments. No doubt he will deeply 
mourn the mistress that he loved so dearly. 

Fredericka formed a club among her school- 
mates which she named the Pine Ridge Animal 


Helpers’ Club and many times she came to us 
with sums of money she and her club had col- 
lected. 

Though she was so young we had counted on 
her as one of our most zealous friends and helpers. 
It is hard to realize that she has left us. Let us 
who mourn her loss try.to imagine her saying: 


“Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 
I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you will have another friend in Heaven. 
Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. I see what hes be- 

yond.” 


FREDERICKA AND HER PET GOAT 


“Blessing a dog!’ said some one once with 
ereat contempt. ‘What will you do the next?” 

‘“Perhaps you are not aware,’ returned 
Mammy, ‘that St. Francis of Assisi, and St. 
Bernard, and many of the great saints, blessed 
the animals, and Coleridge makes his ‘Ancient 
Mariner’ bless the water-snakes: and shall I not 
bless my little Sonny? What is more, I ask God 
to bless him, too, and thank Him every day of 
my life for giving me such a*loving little friend.” 
—Sonny .White: His Book. A Little Pug’s 
Memories. MS. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 11 


One of the most difficult cases our agents have 
had to deal with was that of a little Fox Terrier, 
deserted and running wild for three months 
around Franklin Park. A very kind woman, a 
member of the League, fed the dog and made 
great efforts to secure him, but he was so wild it 
was impossible to get a hand on him. Finally 
she reported the dog to the League and we sent 
one of our agents. This agent had the greatest 
difficulty in securing the dog. He searched the 
neighborhood and saw the dog many times; he 
put out food for him and finally, after several 
days had elapsed and he had spent many hours in 
the attempt to get the dog, he was able at last to 
secure him. The moment he put his hands on 
the little dog the poor little creature began to 
scream, so that all the people around were at- 
tracted, and many thought our agent was hurting 
the dog in some way. He soon assured them, 
however, that he was handling the dog as care- 
fully as he could and that he was going to bring 
him to the League. After the dog had been a 
few days in the League he turned out to be a 
nice little dog, suitable for a good home. The 
kind woman, when she was told the dog was here 
and getting on so well, said: ‘“‘I will never forget 
the League. You don’t know how happy you 
have made me.” 


We had a complaint come to us about the goats 
at Norumbega Park. They were harnessed and 
the harness was heavy and tight. One goat had 
a sore back, the other had a very sore hip. The 
men or boys in charge of the goats were accused 
of beating them. A hyena was also reported to 
us as being in bad condition. We sent one of 
our agents there who prescribed a remedy for the 
goats, and the man in charge of the park said he 
would see they were no longer abused. 

We have no sympathy with people who en- 
courage Zoos or who enjoy trained animal shows, 
or who keep any animals in confinement. Such 
people cannot have any imagination or they 
would sometimes think how much these poor 
creatures suffer. They would not encourage 
these cruelties by visiting them. 


During the month of June the League re- 


ceived 5,026 cats, 618 dogs, 35 horses, and 31 
smaller animals. We placed 60 dogs and 11 
cats in good homes. 


We have had the usual number of horse com- 
plaints. 35 horses were put to death and at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses our stalls 
have been well filled. The horse, belonging to 
the crippled peddler, that was with us all winter, 
left us to be in the Work Horse Parade where he 
took another prize, which is the fifth or sixth that 
has been given him in these parades. We feel 
this redounds a little to our credit as our man at 
Pine Ridge has had the care of him all winter. 
The little pony we had at Pine Ridge was also 
in the parade and took a prize. 


The emergency calls are frequent at all times, 
but are more frequent at the beginning of the 
summer. We have had several calls telling us 
that cats were locked in houses, and that they 
were seen at the windows trying to get out. 
These cases are difficult as it is against the law to 
break open and enter the house, and it is not 
always an easy matter to get hold of the owners. 
Recently we sent a telegram to York Harbor to 
one house owner, and when we got permission to 
enter the house, the cat was found in almost a 
dying condition. The caretaker said the wom- 
an did not own the cat; it was evidently one that 
had slipped in through the doors when the family 
was moving out. 


One of our agents had a very dangerous climb 
to get a cat out of atree. He was finally obliged 
to put a ladder from the third story window to 
the tree, and even then it was not safe for our 
man to crawl out onto the ladder. He had to do 
a great deal of coaxing and tempting of the cat 
with food before the poor creature would step on 
the ladder. Just as soon as the cat got onto the 
ladder, our agent drew it carefully away from the 
tree, and of course the cat clung to the ladder; 
then the agent was able to secure the little 
creature and bring it to safety. 
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A humane young man, who has only been in 
this country two years, hearing the cry ‘‘mad 
dog,’ ran to see what the trouble was, and 
found a little female Fox Terrier surrounded by 
a crazy mob of men and boys who were all ready 
to stone and beat the little creature to death. 
Although the young man could not speak Eng- 
lish he managed to get someone to assist him 
and took the dog away from the rabble into a 
store. They say the dog drank a quart of milk 
and ate nearly an entire loaf of bread after it was 
taken into the store. She not only had been 
lost and was in a starving condition, but she was 
pursued by an inhuman mob until she was at the 
verge of death. This crazy idea that every 
little lost and starving dog is mad, when it 
snaps at a person because it is terrorized, 
does not belong to a civilized but to a bar- 
barous age. It is amazing that so many people 
still are savages. This young man, a stranger 
to our country, when he brought in the dog to us 
said he thought that our institution was the most 
wonderful thing he ever saw, and he immediately 
became a member of the League. He also went 
out to visit our Home of Rest for Horses which 
he admired very much. 


We have recently made a few enemies by 
refusing to give dogs into city homes, and cats 
into city stores, where we did not believe they 
could possibly be taken good care of and kept 
off the streets. We do not believe in giv- 
ing any dogs into city homes unless they are 
small pet dogs, and we certainly will not give 
cats where they are likely to become lost and 
deserted as soon as they are placed. It seems 
difficult to make some people understand that 
the Animal Rescue League is not an institution 
for increasing the number of dogs and cats; we 
want to diminish their numbers all we possibly 
can, and we do not intend to put any animals in 
homes unless we feel assured they will be happy 
and well cared for. 


A man to whom we refused a German Police 
dog, on the ground that we would not allow 
large dogs to be placed in city homes, was so 
angry with us that he declared he would never 


give anything to the Animal Rescue League. If 
people knew us better they would know it is not 
with us a question of money; we would refuse a 
dog to a millionaire if we thought it were going 
to be put into any condition where it would 
suffer, and we would let a good dog go to a poor 
farmer if he had a good place for a dog to run, 
and would not keep the dog chained, but 
would use him and keep him as one of the 
family. 


SHELDON BRANCH 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 109 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
@Gambridge..... 4,....0. 6 (et). Lee 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue..... 132 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Streets 260.0) 52" coca 174 


East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 91 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


Street }.2 b..nct Pua da eavaee sunlit) $3 er 398 
Pine’ Ridge; Dedhamuee =... 28 eee 23 
Medfield s:2%s2)) 2a «Sas cee 19 

1076 
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RECEIVING OFFICE AT LEAGUE 


LETTERS 


I have recently received a letter from a lover of 
animals down on the Cape, telling me of the 
tragic death of her cat, Dick, that she says was 
“more than a pet; he was a baby, and would 
stretch out in my mother’s arms and stay there all 
the evening. He was a very large cat, weighing 
fourteen pounds. One night we were eating 
supper when a little girl came in and said ‘the 
dog has killed your cat.’ We went out to find 
him and discovered him terribly torn and dying. 
A neighbor’s dog had attacked him. The same 
dog had killed other cats their owners had loved. 
My father asked the Chief of Police if this dog 
could not be killed, as he was killing so many cats 
that he had got the name of the cat killer. The 
dog has been in our yard many times, chasing 
our cats, but they had got away. I am writing 
to you to ask you if dogs that are allowed to go 
around just as they please, to kill cats that are as 
much thought of as children, should not be taken 
from their owners and put mercifully to death. 

“T find there are some dogs that are trained by 
boys to chase cats. If only their parents and 
teachers would tell them what a cruel thing it is to 
do perhaps these tragedies would not be so fre- 
quent. 


“We have a dog visiting us at present. Boys 
come by our yard and hiss, or make a barking 
noise, so as to excite him and start him to bark- 
ing. Why cannot boys be trained to be less 
cruel? Is there nothing you can do or say in this 
matter? Of course we would not want the owner 
of the dog to keep him chained or muzzled all the 
time, because we know that means a great deal 
of suffering, but is not a dog intelligent enough to 
be trained so he will not kill cats or do any other 
mischief in the neighborhood?” 


This letter is only one of many that I receive 
throughout the year. It is an unfortunate fact 
that boys, and sometimes men, take pleasure in 
setting their dogs on cats. It seems impossible 
for them to realize that cats are just as much 
prized in families as are dogs by many people, 
and cats are exceedingly valuable in the way of 
help. Every day we have men and women com- 
ing to the League begging us for cats as a pro- 
tection of their homes against rats and mice. 
There are some people who say that if cats were 
licensed that would remedy the matter, as the 
owners of the dogs would have to pay for the 
cats. Unfortunately these tragedies often occur 
off the owners’ premises, and nothing could be 
done by the law even if cats were licensed. We 
not infrequently have complaints of dogs that 
attack and kill smaller dogs than themselves, 
but we have never heard of a case of this sort 
being taken into court. 

If a child teases a dog until he snaps at the 
child then the dog is severely punished; he is 
either killed at once or is shut up for fifteen days 
to see whether the poor dog, who was teased into 
a fit of temper, has rabies or not. ‘This is the 
unjustified and ridiculous way in which men, who 
are supposed to have sense, treat dogs. Right- 
eous judgment is what is needed, and training of 
children to have a little feeling for other living 
creatures besides themselves. 

A boy who sets a dog on a cat will tease and 
torture younger children; he is a bully and a 
coward and deserves punishment himself; but 
oftentimes the parents laugh at such faults 
though they are faults that will lead to larger 
crimes.—A. H. 8. 
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SHARON, Mass., September 14, 1922. 

The dog (2945) we took from the Animal 
Rescue League July seventh has proved most 
satisfactory. He is affectionate, obedient, and a 
splendid watch dog. We have a place of two 
and a half acres, which gives him the opportunity 
for running that a dog of his type requires. Our 
last dog was a fox terrier and when she died this 
June, at the age of twelve, we knew it would be 
impossible to get along without a dog. Father 
heard from a friend of his who took a French bull 
from the Animal Rescue League a good many 
years ago. He said he had never had a better 
dog, and advised our going to you fora dog. We 
are very glad we did, for Regie has won the hearts 
of the family. The man in the kennels told us he 
was a setter, but we think he must have some 
Newfoundland in him, as he seems to enjoy his 
baths and his coat has grown quite curly. 

We wish you the best of success in your splen- 
did work.—E. G. 


Mitton, Mass., March 12, 1923. 

I am sending you two pictures of our horse 
“Kit” to show you what good care and kind 
treatment will do fora horse. Kit was owned by 
a peddler in Dorchester, she was so weak from 
want of food that she could hardly walk. My 
husband used to see her and found she was young, 
and he thought with good care and food she 
would make a fine horse, so one night in June he 
went for her, paid the man and brought her home. 
Her head was hanging down so it almost touched 
the ground and she could hardly walk. The 
first picture was taken just one or two days after 
we bought her; picture No. 2 was taken two 
weeks later. She is full of life now; holds her 
head up and is a beauty. My two boys have 
taught her to shake hands; they give her lumps 
of sugar when she does this. Kit is driven on a 
small milk route every day; she does not need to 
be urged now but is willing to go.—L. P:’ T. 


MaupeEn, Mass., March 15, 1923. 
This is the first picture of my dog ‘“ Prince”’ 
that I have taken that came out well. He really 
is a wonder; every day we think more of him and 


he has developed into a fine watch dog especially 
if any one of us is alone in the house. Everyone 
likes him and he takes to a great many, but his 
own folks come first. We have done quite a little 
work out here and our little league has helped in 
Malden I know. We sent a stray cat from our 
house last week that Mrs. Cox picked up.— 
Babak 


For Thoughtful Mothers 


Just as soon and so far as we pour into our 
schools the songs, poems and literature of mercy 
toward the lower creatures, just so soon and so 
far shall we reach the roots not only of cruelty 
but of crime. 


“T’d rather be mean to a person 
Than mean to a dog or a cat, 
For people can tell a policeman 
And animals cannot do that.” 


In Hampshire, England, a kitten fell into a 
well. Every effort to get it out failed. Buckets 
were lowered, but the kitten was too young to 
understand how she could help herself. A police- 
man who had been called upon in the emergency 
had a happy thought. The mother cat was low- 
ered into the well. She immediately seized her 
rapidly drowning baby by its neck, according to 
the manner of mother cats, and held on to it 
while the pair were drawn up to the surface, much 
to the relief of the anxious spectators. 
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Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


oe es . : 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (“ormerly. The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
for ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


Now used by over thirty 


leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- Incorporated Meena 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


Ree ee A Fe Oe ee rn OA ME RRT CA VENTE 
Norty Enp, Inpustrian ScHoon.. . . . . . . +. 89 Norts Bennet STREET 
UND tes) tie iis) @ Mel ke, AME! 6. OR 109 NoRTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Houser Peers, Ta eae 79 Moore STREET 
PRM Merce ec estat ad | 6 Rae Aedes ty Ve Oe CO aM Apr STREET 
MEDFIELD ....... . . .. .  . Bartitert-ANGELL Home For ANIMALS 
East Boston fy oie) aise! Ae eat ae SAS 7 en = eh ae aM ERI DIAN OT REE 
SEMEN N ae awk oi Pale oN tote yf eo N Re PTON TROT 
Beams eOCeIVeU sn O22 197) bai a) ee om wee Ae lee ee ee eee G UG 
Meas Drourhizin Dy VIsSitOrsE’ Slt eA Ws a. - vs ok) Gabe eee ee oe 7,792 
ores of humane literature distributed .0... .7'. | Jo. o) . |... 63,759 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number, of .cases.of small animals treated 'in:1922-.¢4 i |. & 3. 2 S90 1 see 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 ee Ee on A) Gee 500 
ieraerol-horses humanel y-killed,-1922--4;-+1ce- ~<a ~<a poeeetiew Se eeteaoeS aaee 713 
iirabemormnorses piven vacations * >. for.) 4. 48 feo ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . O51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


